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THE WORK OF THE LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 

BY CHARLES DOWNING LAY 

Secretary or The American Society of Landscape Architects 



THE field of Landscape Architecture 
is not well understood, partly, I 
think, because the customs of different 
practitioners vary so greatly, and partly 
because the opportunities are so differ- 
ent for different men. 

There is no uniform practice among 
landscape architects and there is no 
sharp boundary between the work of 
the architect and the landscape architect, 
on the one hand, and between the work 
of the engineer, horticulturalist, or agri- 
culturalist, and the landscape architect, 
on the other. 

Some day the division of the work is 
likely to be well recognized, but at pres- 
ent all is confusion, and each man, 



whether architect or landscape architect, 
does what he thinks he can do, or what 
his client will let him try. 

It may not be without interest to de- 
scribe somewhat in detail the method of 
procedure and the extent of the work 
as I have found it, taking as an example 
an estate in Connecticut on which I have 
recently been employed. 

In February, 1010, I was asked to 
look over a place, which my clients had 
not yet bought, in order that I might 
express my approval or otherwise of the 
land and its capacity for being made a 
pleasing country estate. There was 
deep snow on the ground at the time 
which made any thorough examination 
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of the soil impossible, but that in a way 
was an advantage as the snowy land- 
scape shows its form more clearly, per- 
haps, than when bare, and form was of 
first importance. I found the place to 
be neglected farm land with the stone 
walls and rail fences characteristic of 
Connecticut. There were twenty-five 
acres of young apple orchards rather 
poorly kept, one and one-half acres of 
peach trees in fair condition, one hun- 
dred acres of woodland, consisting of 
oak, chestnut, birch and maple of mar- 
ketable size, and containing many noble 
trees. There was besides much steep 
and boulder-strewn pasture, ample 
meadow, and an unusually large area of 
swamp land. The place was about five 
hundred acres in extent, divided into 
unequal portions by a north and south 
highroad running along a ridge. To the 
east the land dropped, then rose slightly 
to another ridge and dropped again to 
a broad swamp. 



This swamp interested me particular- 
ly, because I thought that it could be 
made into a lovely lake, which would 
become the chief feature of the place. 
But here a difficulty arose. Ten acres of 
the swamp were owned by a man who 
knew of the intended purchase of the es- 
tate and knew he could make a "strike." 
This ground was absolutely essential for 
the success of the place, so we decided 
that it was better to buy it at the high 
price asked than to wait for a higher one. 
Actually the price paid, though exor- 
bitant, when distributed over the cost of 
the whole place increased the price per 
acre very little. 

Before the snow was off the ground 
we had a corps of engineers at work 
making a topographic map of the place 
and as fast as this map was finished I 
drew my plans for roads and the lake 
and for the location of the buildings. 

The location of the buildings was, of 
course, the most important and the first 
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work. These were a large stable and 
an imposing mansion. The mansion was 
to be built later after the place was de- 
veloped. It was at first proposed to put 
the stable and mansion on the ridge east 
of the highway where they would no 
doubt have made a brave show. But my 
clients were as cultivated as they were 
wealthy and it was only necessary to 
point out to them that such an arrange- 
ment would have been somewhat showy. 
Nor was it hard to make them see the 
charm of a location further to the east 
which commanded an extended view of 
Long Island Sound (though not as ex- 
tensive, perhaps, as from the ridge) and 
an intimate view of the proposed lake 
and the wooded shores around it, to- 
gether with a sloping meadow which 
would make a pleasing foreground. 
From this site only the roofs of the 
mansion will be seen from the road, and 
it will have an air of seclusion which 
should be one of the charms, though 
often unattained, of such a large place. 

The stable was, however, left in the 
place at first selected on the ridge, be- 
cause there it would be near the north- 
ern boundary, hence out of the way; it 
would protect the place a little from the 
sweep of north winds in winter, and it 
would be in a central and accessible loca- 
tion. Traffic from the outside to the 
stable would not pass the house nor 
would the stable itself interfere with 
the summer breeze. 

With the future house and the stable 
located it was easy to design the neces- 
sary roads. These were led in two di- 
rections from the house to three entrance 
gates. They are clearly shown on the 
plan and the reasons for their lines are 
quite obvious. With the designing of 
the roads there went, of course, much en- 
gineering work such as computing quan- 
tities, figuring costs and providing for 
drainage, as well as a determination of 
the manner of building the road and of 
its surfacing. 

The water supply and sewerage were 
the next matters to be considered. 
Luckily there was a good spring on the 
place and indications of others which 
were soon developed. It was an un- 



usually dr}>- summer while this work was 
going on, and it was not hard to deter- 
mine by tests that the supply of spring 
water would be sufficient. Water from 
all the springs, which are on different 
levels, was led to one reservoir. Adjoin- 
ing this a stone pump-house was built 
in which the gasoline engines and pumps 
were installed. The water was pumped 
to tanks on the hill back of the stable. 
Although the spring water was sufficient 
for all household uses it was considered 
wise to have a separate system for use 
in the stable, greenhouses, gardens and 
lawn, so a second pump and engine sup- 
plies one tank with lake water. The 
water piping and the mechanical instal- 
lation in the pump-house was an absorb- 
ing study, and the results in elasticity 
and ease of operation were most satis- 
factory. 

The drainage was disposed of in a 
subsurface irrigation system emptying 
much lower than all springs, and suf- 
ficiently far from the lake to be safe. 

The stable group was next studied. 
The stable itself was built on an H plan 
and covered an area about 200x200 feet. 
At the west there was a detached coach- 
man's house. South of the road running 
along the front of the stable it was de- 
termined to have an exercising ring. 
South of that is a space reserved for 
greenhouses and still to the south a large 
vegetable garden which, happily, adjoins 
an existing orchard. West of the vege- 
table garden there is a fruit garden 
from the pergola of which one has a 
lovely view of a broad meadow, low 
hills and sunset sky. 

The stable was built of hollow tile 
with stucco, so we thought it best to 
keep to stucco or concrete in the fence 
around the ring and in the fences of 
the vegetable garden. The fence around 
the exercising ring was made of concrete 
slabs cast on the ground, set up and the 
posts cast in place. The decoration is 
simple and the surface of the concrete 
has not been tampered with or made to 
look like anything else. One side is 
smooth as it comes from the metal 
forms; the other side is roughly floated 
and has a slight sheen. 
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Soon after the place was bought it 
was thought best to establish a nursery. 
Hundreds of small trees and shrubs were 
bought and planted in nursery rows. 
These were well cared for and made an 
excellent growth in the two seasons be- 
fore the heavy work on the place was 
finished and we were ready to plant 
them out. This not only meant a saving 
in freight and cartage, which are heavy 
items, but was an actual saving in the 
cost of the stock. Another advantage 
was the ease and despatch of handling 
when they were planted out on the place. 
The loss by failure to grow was entirely 
negligible. 

The lake, which is nineteen acres in 
extent, presented real difficulties. The 
dam and spillway and emptying gates 
had to be studied, the water level de- 
termined (we raised it to the maximum 
allowed without flooding a neighbor's 
land) and observations made to find out 
if the water was sufficient to keep it full 
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in a dry season. This was thought to 
be adequate and has proved so. One 
bay or arm of the lake had to be dug 
out because the land was at about the 
level determined on for the water. 
Either filling or excavating was neces- 
sary, and excavating was cheaper and 
besides enlarged the lake and furnished 
much valuable black muck which was 
used on the slopes at the sides of the 
road. 

The house itself has not been built. 
Instead a temporary house was built on 
the west of the highway and on this side 
are to be all the farm buildings, tenant 
houses, etc. This settlement has the 
same water supply (since the tanks are 
built on the highest point of the place), 
but a separate sewage disposal plant. 

The entrance gateways are built of 
a beautiful local granite with a warm 
tinge, and all the stone was cut on the 
place. 

In this case the architect did the 
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stables and temporary house. All the 
rest was done by me, though there was, 
perhaps, no good reason why the archi- 
tect should not have done the pump- 
house, tanks and gateways, except that 
it was more convenient to have them 
done by the landscape architect. We 
were, of course, constantly advising 
with each other, and in any work which 
affected each other's operations we con- 
sulted and without envy determined on 
the thing which was best for our client. 
Some of the work which I did I would 
have been glad to have had the architect 
do. For instance, on the site of the new 
farm house there was a cottage and sev- 
eral barns. Moving them was necessary, 
but a thankless task from which no one 
could get any satisfaction; yet I did it 
because I was more on the ground at 
that time than the architect. 

The details of the place are no less 
interesting than the general scheme. 
There are five stone entrance gates of 
varying importance. Two stone bridges, 
one on an entrance drive and one on a 
highway, built by the owner of the es- 
tate but paid for in part by the town. 
This was a matter which took some care 
in the negotiations, because Connecticut 
towns are usually loath to spend money 
on costly improvements. 

The chestnut blight had just about 
killed all the chestnut trees when we 
started work on the place, and they 
looked so bad the first summer that it 
was decided to cut them all out. This 
was done in the second summer, much 



to the improvement of the woods and of 
the remaining oaks, though it was a pity 
to lose all the chestnuts. The orchards, 
too, were gone over, the dead wood cut 
out and some trimming done. 

The kitchen garden with its concrete 
slab fence on which espalier trees are 
to be grown, the fruit garden with its 
trellises and pergola, and the exercising 
ring all presented interesting and diffi- 
cult problems both practical and artistic. 

The artistic side of the work is diffi- 
cult or even impossible to explain except 
on the ground. All that can be said is 
that its basis was the adaptation, as far 
as possible, of existing features to the 
end sought, and with the least expense 
and disturbance. 

The results, however, will not fully 
show for some years and this is the most 
unfortunate part of the work of Land- 
scape Architects. The results which he 
sees and is striving for can not by any 
possibility be attained for years, and are 
in many ways dependent upon the main- 
tenance of the place over which he has 
no control after the actual work is fin- 
ished. Another unfortunate feature of 
the work is that as it progresses the con- 
fusion and disorder become greater and 
greater and nothing is finished until all 
is done. With architecture it is differ- 
ent; each stick and stone that rises in 
the air is visible progress, and the house 
enclosed seems finished. But it is a 
delightful profession, though arduous 
and nerve racking, and likely to be of 
increasing importance as time goes on. 



"Ye who bear on the torch of living art 

In this new world, saved for some wondrous fate, 
Deem not that ye have come, alas, too late, 
But haste right forward with unfailing heart ! 
Ye shall not rest forlorn ; 
Behold, even now, the morn 
Rises in splendor from the orient sea, 
And the new world shall greet a new divinity." 

Fragment from Harvard ' * Ode 11 

By Richard Watson Gilder. 



